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THE ASSUMED DURATION OF THE WAR OF THE ILIAD 

By John. A. Scott 

Professor J. Van Leeuwen (Mnemosyne, XXXIV (1906), 193 ff.; 
XXXVIII, 396 ff.; and republished as part of chap. I in his Com- 
mentationes Homericae, Leiden, 1911) advanced with convincing 
arguments and great assurance the theory that the Iliad describes 
not the end of a long war, but a campaign embracing only a single 
summer. The Greeks, he believes, having ravaged the islands which 
lay along their course, and having sacked the allied towns in the 
Troad and adjacent regions, prepared to storm the walled city itself. 
The Trojans, as soon as they learned of the landing and intended 
assault, formed an army and advanced to meet the Greeks; the 
action described in the Iliad immediately follows, and in a few weeks 
the war is at an end. 

The purpose of the present investigation is to offer a new study 
of the Iliad with reference to the theory just stated. It must be 
said in advance that definite chronological references in the Iliad are 
surprisingly few, and that most of the scenes of the poem are as 
undatable on internal evidence as the soliloquies of Hamlet, or the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

The definite references are practically all confined to the action 
or speeches just before the preparations for fighting begin. These 
references are not dragged in, but we learn as if by accident that the 
army has already been at Troy for many years, and we know that 
the action which is to follow is the culmination of a long struggle. 
The artistic effect of giving this definite information just in advance 
of the fighting is very great. 

The only such references are the following: Agamemnon in the 
speech in which he attempts to arouse his men to action by pretend- 
ing to discourage them says: 

B 134: ivvfa Si) fttftdaai Aids fi€yd\ov ivtavrol 

Kal Si) Sovpa aearpre vtutv ko.1 (nrapra XiKwraf 

The fact that the war has been a long one and that it would be a 
shame to have waited so many years and then return home with 
[Classical Philology VIII, October, 1913] 445 
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their task not yet accomplished is the burden of the speech of 
Odysseus: 

B 295: ypZv 8' eivaTos sort irtpirpowimv cwauros 

ivdddt /u/jofovrta-a-i. 

also his arguments in the same speech based on the omen of the bird 
and her young destroyed by the serpent : 

B 313: 6ktu>, arap p.rfn\p Ivarr) ty, rj T*Kt riicm. [repeated in 326]. 

327 : <Ss i7p.e« Toaaavr irta wroAe/xiJofiev av$i, 

T<3 ScKaru) Sk iroXiv o.ip-qo'opx.v evpvdyviav. 

No other definite reference is found until in the twelfth book : 

M 15: iripBtro 8e Hpiap.oLo iroki<i Scicariji eviavnp. 

While this reference does not assign the events of the Iliad to any 
particular year, yet the inference from the preceding verses is that 
the fall of Troy followed close upon the anger of Achilles and the 
death of Hector. The only other definite date is found in the lament 
of Helen, as she weeps beside the dead body of Hector: 

O 765 : jjSij yap vvv pM toS* tumor w Itos toriv, 

e£ ov Kit&fv f/3r)v Kal lprj<s arrtX^XvOa irdrprp' 

These words assume a lapse of ten years before the Greeks finally 
reached Troy to engage the Trojans, and Hector's death in the tenth 
year of that war; hence, of course, the action of the Iliad belongs 
to that tenth year. Of these four definite references three are in 
speeches and one is by the poet himself. These exact indications 
of the duration of the war present no difficulty to Van Leeuwen, 
since he simply rejects each as being in conflict with his theory, and 
therefore out of harmony with the Iliad. 

There are no better attested verses in Homer than the references 
to the long war in the speeches of Agamemnon and Odysseus. They 
created no impression in ancient times that they contradicted the 
rest of the poem. Such a theory presupposes that the Iliad was in 
the keeping of men who had complete control of the text so that 
they were able to change it at will. Unless there was such absolute 
control, how was it possible to effect the adoption of additions or 
mutilations which were out of keeping with the whole ? If the Iliad 
teaches that the events all belong to a single summer, how, in the 
face of this teaching, did the other tradition become so powerful? 
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When once the Iliad became generally known, such interpolations 
would have been impossible; hence the two traditions must have 
been practical contemporaries. Why was the tradition of the one 
summer's war so strong that it could form the background of the 
Iliad, and then immediately so weak that it must yield to the tradi- 
tion of the ten years' war? How in the face of the Iliad did the 
later tradition arise? The very conception of changing the plan 
or details of a poem involves the existence of a group of men having 
that poem in absolute control. Such a group would be more inter- 
ested in preserving an old tradition than in incorporating a new. A 
guild which preserved would be inclined to defend the inherited 
tradition. However these definite statements of time are not the 
only reasons for assuming that the Iliad has for its setting a long- 
continued war. 

The following indefinite references are in harmony with and 
presuppose such a period of fighting: 

B 13: oiyap It afufHS 'OXv/nrui Smpar' «X0VTes 

aOavaroi <j>pd^ovrai- 

115: [Agamemnon says:] iirtl iroXvv 3>\vra AaoV 

120: /xai/r o«to> TOiwSe roo-ovSe Tt Xaov 'A^aiSf 

atrpr/KTov w6X.tfi.ov iro\ep.i£tiv r/Sk /m^ea-Oat 
Avopacri iravpoTtpoun, TtXos 8' ov irto ti 7re<£avTai- 

161 : 'Apyttrjv 'HJX.£vt)v, fjs tivaca iroAAoi 'A^oiSv 

iv Tpoig okoXovto kt\- 

272 : (o jroirot, rj Sr) p.vpC 'O8v<70"evs eo-6\a topyi 

jSovAas T i£dp)(u>v ayaOas iro\.€p.6v re Kopv<r<T<av 

344: ArpelSrij, av o' Iff <<)? irplv £^<ov aoTepspia f$ov\r]v 

apx iv Apyeeown Kara Kpartpas va/uVas- 

Not only the definite but the vague references to the long war abound 
in this book, and the hearer is so thoroughly impressed with this 
idea that he hardly feels the incongruity of the scenes which imme- 
diately follow. 

Further vague references to a long struggle are: 

T 99: [Words of Menelaus:] «rei (caxa noWa wewoaOe 

tlvvc ip.rjs eptSos Kal ' A.\e$dvSpov cvck opx? 5 ' 
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When Helen is first seen she is at work with her needle: 

r 125: Tr)v 8' evp' ev p.tydpm- f) 8e p.iyav iotov v<fmivt, 

StirAaKa iropcpvperjv, iroAeas 8 Iveirajro-ev d«<?Aovs 
Tp<o<ov ff liriroSd/juav nal A^aifiv ^a\KO^iT«)v<i)i', 
oSs Wev €W€K tirao")(ov vir "Apijos iraAap/«o)V 

r 132 : ot irplv hr oXkrjkouTi <f>cpov jroAvoaxpuv 'Apjya .... 

ot 8t) vvv eaTai <Tiyrj - lroke/xos 8e irtiravrai - 

The words spoken by the Trojan elders, when Helen approached, 
give the impression that there has already been much fighting: 

r 156: ov v€p.t(Tis TpSas ko.1 ivKvy/uSas A^atovs 

roirjS' ap.<f>l yvvaud n-oAw \p6vov aAyea iraxr^av 

After the fighting has once begun the chronological references are 
few and vague, since each act is represented as taking place for the 
first time. To refer to an act as habitual, well-known, or customary 
would rob the poet of the chance to describe it. 

Unless the war has lasted long, these following verses would be 
without meaning: 

E 788 : o<j>pa p.iv «s jroAep-ov iriaXio-Ktro Sure 'A^iAAeus, 

o£8e TroTt TpSts irpo irvXamv Aap8WiaW 
<Hxvt<TKov [Words of Stentor-Hera.] 

A similar implication is found in the words spoken to Glaucus: 

Z 123 : Tts 8e (rv t<T<rt, <f>€purrt, KaTa&vtjrSiv avOpunrotv; 

ov p,ev yap ttot oirunra (W.XV * vt f "Siavetpg 
to irpCv [Words of Diomede.] 

Z419: Andromache tells how her father was slain by Achilles, his 
dead body treated with honor, a mound erected in his memory, 
and elms encircled this mound: wepl Se wreKias e<pirrev<rav v\)\upa.i. 
opeoriaSes. This, of course, implies the lapse of several years. 
She tells also how her mother was carried away with the spoils, 
ransomed by her own father, and died a sudden and painless death 
in his palace. The manner in which this is told implies that her 
mother has long been dead and that she is not telling the story of a 
recent sorrow. When Paris overtakes Hector as he is returning to 
battle, Hector says: 

Z 521 : Satp.ovt , ovk av tl<s toi avr)p, os ivtuo-tpas tir), 

Ipyov aTi/irjo-eu. /Aa^r/?, iird aA.Kip.os io-o-f 
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If this is the first day's fighting of the war, Paris has had little 
opportunity to show his bravery. 

When Menelaus offers to accept the challenge of Hector, 
Agamemnon tries to dissuade him from this seeming rash attempt : 

H 1 13 : p-i/S* iOt)C e£ epioos <rtv a/xavovi <f><irrl pa^arOai, 

"ExTopi Tlpta/AiBr/, tov T€ orvy covert Kal &Wor 
Kal 8' 'A^iXeus Tovrai ye fiaxtl * v ' KU&avetpg 
eppiy avrifioXrjaat,. 

Odysseus tries to stir the ambition of Achilles by telling him : 

I 304: vvv yap \ Ektop eAois, eirei av pa\a rot <j)(t86v iXOou 

to whom the disillusioned Achilles replies : 

I 316: lira, ovk apa tis X"P' s V iv 

papvatrOai. orjiouriv or avSpdai vaiAcp.es ater 

348: rj pev 8r) paAa 7roAAa irovq<raTo vo<T<piv epcio, 

koI St) tci^os eSeipe Kal fjkao-t rdeppov hr avrio 
cvpetav, p-eyaAijv, ev oe crKoXowas KaT€7nj£ev 
aX\ ov8 ws Svvarai crdevos "EKTopos avSpocpovoio 
lo-^eiv • 5<f>pa 8' eya> p-er' 'A^atoio-iv 7roAep.i£ov, 
ovk iO(kt(TKe pa)(rfv airo rectos 6pvvp.iv 'ExTaip, 
AAA ocrov es Siauas re TrvAas ko.1 <prryov liaivev 
(v6a ttot olov lp.ip.vc, p^jyts Se p,ev iKipvyev oppvqv 

It was the altered policy of the Trojans that forced the Greeks to 
build the wall. The fact that Achilles speaks of Hector as "the 
man slaying," exactly as he did in A 242, shows that this title or 
reputation must have been won in battles fought before the quarrel 
described in the first part of the Iliad. 

I 401 : ov yap ep-ot i/a>x?/s dvraftov ovS* ocra (paalv 

IXiov iKTTJcrOai., evvaiop.evov irroXUBpov, 
to izpiv eV tlpyjvrfi, irplv e\6ttv utas 'Aj(aubv 

This depletion of Trojan resources can hardly be explained except 
on the assumption that the city has undergone a long siege. In 
N 95 ff. Poseidon tries to arouse the Greeks by contrasting the 
present aggressive attitude of the Trojans with their former policy 
of avoiding a struggle. 

When Meriones starts for his tent to get fresh arms he meets 
Idomeneus who says (N 259) : " You will find an abundance of spears 
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here in my tent, spears I have seized from fallen Trojans, for since 

1 joined in the combat there has come to my hand an abundance of 
arms of every sort." To whom Meriones replies: 

N 267 : Kai Tot ipxu. irapd T« xXurig Kal vrji /xsXatvrj 

ttoXX evapa Tpuxav 

He adds that his bravery has been seen by Idomeneus on many an 
occasion. As neither of these warriors has thus far more than 
fleshed his sword in the action of the Iliad, where did they capture 
all this armor and in what battles did they perform these mighty 
exploits ? 

When Polydamas urges the Trojans to return to the city and 
endure the siege, Hector shows that already they are so impoverished 
that their only hope is in driving the invaders out of the Troad; a 
changed policy is thus obligatory: 

2 287 : 5 °" lro> K£Kopij<70£ teA.ficj'oi ivSo6i irvpymv; 

■jrplv /xkv yap Hpidpoto irokai p.tpoires avOpumoi 
TravTcs /xv6f<TKOVTO iro\vxpv(rov, woXv^oXkov 
vvv Sk 8r) lisairoXoiXe Sofuav KeifurjXui KaXd, 
jroWa 8e &i) <S?pvyirjv «at Mjjovw/v ipareivrjv 
KTriiuxTa ■jrepvdp.cv' Ikci. 

These verses show that the siege has lasted for many years, since the 
Trojans have been so long reduced that their wealth has had time 
to reach distant lands. Priam complains (fi 257) that the war has 
deprived him of three mighty sons, Mestor, Troilus, and Hector. 
Of these three sons Hector is the only one to have any part in the 
action of the Iliad; hence the career of the others must belong to 
earlier events. All of the above passages must be interpolations, 
if the theory of Van Leeuwen that the first intimation that came to 
the Trojans of the landing of the Greeks is found in the speech of 
Iris who assumed the form of Polites (B 796 ff.), and if the first 
struggle of the two peoples followed the duel between Paris and 
Menelaus. 

By accepting all references as genuine and original and combining 
them with the evidence from commerce and geography, as presented 
by Doctor Leaf in his Troy, A Study in Homeric Geography, we may 
safely assume the following background for the Iliad. 
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The Greeks in large numbers and well-prepared came to attack 
Troy, but the Trojans strongly protected by the great walls of their 
citadel refused to meet the Greeks in the open field and contented 
themselves with occasional sallies on the camp or on scattered 
divisions of the enemy. Supplies came steadily into the besieged 
city, and the Greeks seemed unable to capture it by storm or to 
reduce it by starvation. Such sieges could be indefinitely prolonged 
as Herodotus tells — (ii. 157) that the city of Azotus withstood for 
twenty-nine years the siege made by the armies of Psammetichus; 
while the resistance of Plataea in the Peloponnesian War shows the 
great difficulties encountered in capturing a walled city. 

After several years of waste labor the Greeks see that Troy 
cannot be taken so long as she has open communication with her 
sources of food on the mainland, hence the determination to cut this 
communication, and "The Great Foray" in which Briseis and 
Chryseis find their place in the spoils of war. The Greeks are already 
in control of the sea, and now that they have been able to intercept 
or threaten supplies coming by land Troy must fight or fall, and thus 
for the first time she summons her allies. Inasmuch as the ability 
to withstand the siege depended on the presence of supplies, it was 
to the interest of the beleaguered city to have as few as possible to 
feed. Had she summoned her allies, while she still pursued the 
defensive policy, she would have hastened her own ruin and would 
have done for herself the very thing Lysander did for Athens after 
the victory at Aegos-Potami. 

This forced assumption of the offensive after the success of the 
Greek raid takes all the force out of the chief argument used by Van 
Leeuwen in support of his theory, namely, the fact that so many 
of the allies of Troy have just come or are still coming to the scene 
of action. Sarpedon speaks of his " baby boy " back in Lycia E 688 ; 
Asteropaeus and his Paeonian warriors have been at Troy but eleven 
days in $ 156; hence must have arrived during the time in which the 
events of the Iliad fall. Rhesus and his followers come when the 
action of the Iliad is almost half over. These are enough to show 
that Trojan allies are rushing to the help of the invested city. A 
long list could be made of those warriors who have newly arrived to 
join in the struggle. 
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The exhausted resources of the Trojans and the resulting presence 
of their allies caused a complete change in the plan of the war : 

N 105 : &« Tpuks to irpiv ye jue'vos Kai xeipas A^atoiv 

fu/ivtiv ovk i8i\c<TKav ivavriov, ovo" rj/3ai6v 
vvv 8« txas woXto's KOikrp iirl vrpxri pA\ovrar 

The Greeks are no longer the attacking but the attacked. The real 
cause of this change is the success of the Greek efforts in forcing 
the Trojans to starvation, but the poet hides the true motive under 
the poetic device of the "Wrath." This is put at the very moment 
in which the economic causes have forced the Trojans to assume the 
aggressive. With this changed policy of the Trojans the Greeks 
must prepare not for attack but for defense; hence the necessity of 
building the wall and digging the great ditch. The wall would have 
been an absurdity during the earlier stages or years of the war, but 
now with the Trojans desperate and reinforced by allies the position 
of the Greeks must be intrenched. It is the unexpected prowess 
of the Trojans, but above all the sudden presence of the allies, which 
crushed the spirit of Agamemnon. After the siege has been pressed 
for ten years he finds the Trojans suddenly strengthened. This 
unanticipated accession of allied forces explains his words of dis- 
appointment: 
B 130: a\X' iwUovpoi 

jroAAeW e* iroXCtov eyx«riraAot avSpes Icunv, 

ot /ie fieya irXal^own Kal ovk tiaxr iOckovra 

'IXiov £Kircp<rai tvvu.6ix.evov TrroXUOpov 

Just when he thought the siege had ruined the power of Troy and 
that the Trojans were his only antagonists, he finds his hopes baffled 
by the arrival of allies. Immediately the whole aspect of the war is 
changed; the Greeks who previously thought only of the ruin of the 
Trojans must now provide for their own safety; a wall was built 
(H 436), pickets were posted (I 81), spies were sent out (K 205), and 
military tactics are described, as if it were indeed the beginning of the 
war. That the "Wrath," the assumed poetic reason for the Trojan 
change from defensive warfare, was not the actual reason is shown 
by such passages as the following: "The Trojans fought compelled 
by hard need" (0 57, xpeioi avayicaLri) ; Achilles speaks (1420) of 
the wealth possessed by Troy before the war began; Hector especially 
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bases his offensive campaign on the straits to which Troy has been 
reduced by the long siege (2 286 ff.). These verses have been quoted 
above. A similar reference to the poverty thus caused is found in 
the words spoken by Achilles: 

CI 543 : (cat <T(, ycpov, to irplv /xev aKovo/icv oAjSiov tlvai . 

ocmov Acer/Jo? avta, Maxapo? ISos, ivrbs icpya 
Kal QpvyLq KadviTtpOt Kal "EAAi/ottovtos aireCptov, 
riov ere, ytpov, ttXovtio rt Kal vld<ri <fta<rl KCKacrdai- 

Van Leeuwen lays especial stress on the fact that the actors of the 
Iliad have not aged since their arrival at Troy; his two most empha- 
sized examples are the following: Hermes, in the form of a young 
man, came to guide Priam into the presence of Achilles : 

O 347 : /J)} 8' icpcu KOvpio al<Tvp,vrjTt)pi «mku>s, 

irpmrov xnrrjv^Trj, rov trip ya.ptvna.Tt) ij/8»7 - 

Hermes, then, assumed the character of a youth of hardly more than 
eighteen years. He assures Priam that he is the son of Polyctor and 
a soldier of Achilles, also that he was selected among seven brothers to 
follow with the Greeks to Troy. "How," asks Van Leeuwen, "can 
a soldier who has been nearly ten years in the field give the impression 
that he is a lad in his early young manhood?" Ineptus fere mihi 
ipse videor talia rogans (Mnem., XXXIV, 202). Even worse is the 
case of Helen who says of herself that she is now in her twentieth 
year at Troy (0 765). Paris, however, had told her but a few days 
previously that he had never had stronger passion for her than at 
that moment (r 442 ff.). The veteran Hellenist and critic can never 
restrain his mirth when he thinks of her years and his passion. 
Quis sine risu legal fi 765 collatis F U2-446 (Mnem., XXXIV, 194). 
These two illustrations show an utter failure to grasp one of the 
fundamental laws of Homeric poetry, namely, when once an actor 
is given or supposed to have a definite age or form he maintains 
each unchanged throughout. Telemachus is introduced in the first 
book of the Odyssey as a young man just reaching his majority, 
ready and anxious to assume the duties of manhood; but nine years 
previous to the time assumed as the setting for this first book Odys- 
seus meets his own mother, Anticleia, in his visit to Hades; Tele- 
machus by actual counting is at that time not over twelve years of 
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age, yet he is just as old as he was when introduced in the early 
scenes of the poem: 

\ 185: Tj/Ac/miX 05 rip-evea. vep-erai (cat oturas eicras 

ScuWrat, as iireoiK€ SucaoTrdAov avSp' aXeyvvav 

In this same scene in Hades, Agamemnon refers to Telemachus as a 
man among men: 

A. 449: os tov vw ye hit avSpmv i£a apid/x<2- 

These evident contradictions in the age of Telemachus are no proof 
of independent authorship or interpolations, but show strict adher- 
ence to epic usage. 1 A striking example of chronological inconsist- 
ency is furnished by Elpenor, the companion of Odysseus, who, 
heavy with wine, forgot to go down from the roof on the ladder and 
so lost his life, and who is spoken of as immature and "very young" 
(ve&Taros, i 552). Yet he must have been an old and seasoned vet- 
eran, since he has seen ten years' service at Troy, as is implied in all 
parts of the narration of Odysseus, and more than a year has elapsed 
since the departure of the Greeks. 

Hermes appeared to Priam in exactly the same form as he 
appeared to Odysseus in k 279. When Hermes came to Priam he 
came in the form he was wont to assume when appearing to mortals, 
and when he left he did not assume some other appearance. The 
poet had no intention of giving the god the form and attributes of the 
son of Polyctor; his attention was fixed only on describing Hermes. 

The poet of the Odyssey regards Penelope as the mother of an 
adult son; the father and husband has been gone for nearly twenty 
years, hence he has been as long from Penelope as Helen has been at 
Troy, when she laments for fallen Hector. In the case of Penelope 
the twenty years cannot be called in question, and she is surrounded 
by youthful suitors, while in the Iliad Paris must have aged along 
with Helen, yet the passions of the suitors seem like the emotions 
of Paris: 

a 365: iravres ff ^pj/cavro irapal Aex«crcri ic\i0rjvai- 

<r 212: t5>v 8* avTow Xvto yovvwr, ipio 8* apa Ov/wv t0f\x$ew 

1 Altendorf, Aesthetischer Kommentar zur Odyssee, p. 41, has an unusually good 
discussion of the character of Telemachus in Books one and eleven. 
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The chronology of the Iliad may be wrenched by the excision of a 
few verses, but no amount of excision in the Odyssey can make a 
young woman out of Penelope, when a grown son stands at her side. 
If the age of Helen makes the passion of Paris a subject of mirth 
to Professor Van Leeuwen, what hilarity he must find in the story 
of Penelope and the suitors! 

The poet of the Odyssey builds on the chronology of the Iliad 
in determining the years of Nestor. In the Iliad he is now ruling 
in the third generation, in the Odyssey the rule of the third generation 
is completed (A 252; y 245). Nestor has added to his years, but 
has grown no older. The repeated references in the Iliad to the 
feebleness of Nestor because of his age presume that the end of his 
strength if not of his life is near, yet he shows no decline in the story 
of the Odyssey. Nestor is there the wise and intelligent host, he 
plans the sacrifice, begins the rites with water for the hands, makes 
use of the ceremonial grains, cooks the meat on spits, pours out the 
offering of wine, and arranges the journey which Telemachus is 
about to make to Sparta. The Nestor of the Iliad remains unchanged 
in body and mind. 

How does Helen appear in the Odyssey f Is the charm all gone ? 
Here she cannot hide her age, since we have seen the marriage of 
Hermione and Hermione's younger paternal brother, Megapenthes. 
Hermione's wedding has been long delayed, so that we hardly dare 
to estimate the years of her mother. 

Whom does Helen resemble when she appears in the Odyssey, 
Hecuba or Tithonus ? 

8 121 : ck 8' EX.€vrj OaXdfioio OvwStos vxjjop6<j>oio 

fjXvOev, 'Aprt/juSi xpv<TT)\aKa.Ta> incvui- 

This is the very goddess to whom the maiden, Nausicaa, is likened 
both by the poet and by Odysseus (f 102, 150). It never occurred to 
the poet that she was growing old, or could grow old. Just as she first 
appears in the Iliad hard at work with her needle, so here she comes 
in as the industrious wife busy with her wool and her spinning. 
This little trait of industry common to both poems is a neat indica- 
tion of a single conception and a single author. Helen had not aged; 
she was still in the poet's vision the youthful beauty whose charms 
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had brought to Sparta a Trojan prince, and for whose recovery a 
race dared risk a foreign war. To sit down with paper and pencil 
for the purpose of auditing her charms by her years is to fail to appre- 
ciate the very essence of Homeric poetry. These illustrations are 
taken from the Odyssey, since the few days involved in the action 
of the Iliad give no space for testing the lapse of time. The Iliad 
and Odyssey were recited before the same audience and observed the 
same poetic proprieties, so we cannot assume that anything which 
would have been absurd in the Iliad would be acceptable in the 
Odyssey. 

Many events, such as the muster of the troops, the report of Iris- 
Polites as to the multitude of the Greeks, the duel between Paris and 
Menelaus, the Teichoshopia, and the advice of Nestor in regard to 
military tactics, do not strictly belong to the tenth year of a siege, 
but the poet must give some impression of the appearance of the 
army, of the tactics to be employed, of the regal bearing of Agamem- 
non, of the beauty of Helen and her mental attitude regarding her 
present and former husband, 1 and also the contrast between Paris 
and Menelaus, but since he did not describe the earlier years of the 
war he must insert them in the only part he did describe. The 
change in the character of the war was due to the success of the 
Greeks in intercepting the Trojan supplies and it was the genius of 
the poet which substituted the "Wrath" with its personal hero 
for the impersonal causes which forced the Trojans to assume the 
offensive. 

Northwestern University 

1 Professor Rossner, Beitrdge zur Losung der homeriscfie Frage, Magdeburg, 1913, 
p. 54, shows that the purpose of the Teichoshopia is to picture the mental attitude of 
Helen when she sees the leaders of the Greeks, and also that the duel is not to settle 
an issue, but to show us Menelaus and Paris; hence these character-sketches are 
timeless and are not out of place in the tenth year of the war. 



